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brated, designed to be regarded as expressions of the glass-maker's 
art in its most aspiring character, and consequently not qualified 
for application to useful purposes, the company continue to pro- 
duce with well-sustained energy, and the same success that all 
along has attended their career. As naturally would be the case, 
they have not failed to reproduce in all their variety the curious 
objects in glass which the old Venetians loved, and which the glass- 
makers of the Venice of the olden time delighted to send forth, as 
if to. show what might be achieved that was quaint and singular in 
the most delicate of materials. But the Salviati company have by 
no means been content to rival their predecessors in the curiosity 
of their productions, but, on the contrary, they have resolutely 



devoted themselves to the adaptation ot their singularly-beautiful 
glass — glass which apparently can be made only in Venice, as in 
Venice it is made in so high a degree of perfection— to objects dis- 
tinguished for excellence of form, charm of colour, and artistic 
adornment. Among the latest novelties are some richly-coloured 
vases, in which, after the manner of the Portland Vase, glasses of 
different tints are united by the action of the furnace. To describe 
the collections of the company, however, or indeed to do full justice 
by means of description even to a few selected objects from any 
one particular collection, would be altogether beyond the writer's 
power. These collections, in fact, and the individual works that 
compose them, alone are able adequately to describe themselves. 



THE SCU LPTOR MILLET 




MONG the living sculptors of France the name of 
AiMfi Millet stands preeminent. With the 
possible exception of Carpeaux, no modern French 
sculptor has produced works of such varied and 
striking merit. Yet his talent differs widely from 
that of his gifted and lamented countryman. The 
great defect of the work of Carpeaux was its lack 
of repose. Something in its feverish and exaggerated movement 
recalled the extravagances of Bernini. His figures are nearly all 
petrified in the moment of violent action— dancing, writhing, laugh- 
ing, springing into the air with dishevelled locks and wildly-flow- 
ing drapery. He did indeed waken the cold stone into life and 
animation, sometimes most admirably and appropriately expressed, 
as in his group of dancers on the facade of the new Opera-House, 
at others degenerating into contortion and grimace. The charac- 
ter of Millet's work, on the contraiy, is repose. There is a tender 
sweetness about the nature of his genius that lends itself admira- 
bly to the commemoration of the dead. He is an artist lined with 
a poet. And if Carpeaux, as has been stated, represents the ex- 
travagant, turbulent, and splendid epoch of the Second Empire, 
the genius of Millet may be held to typify that loftier form of artis- 
tic existence whose placid atmosphere no blasts from political 
tempests ever ruffle. The universal recognition accorded to his 
talent -may be read in the fact that all shades of political opinion 
may be found represented among the orders that he has received. 
He has sculptured for the Orleans family the tombs for their burial- 
place at Dreux ; the Second Empire commanded from him the co- 
lossal Vercingetorix ; the Third Republic commissioned him to 
execute the tomb of Baudin, the republican representative who fell 
stricken by a musket-ball in the breast during the street conflicts 
that marked the accession of Napoleon III. to the imperial throne 
of France. 

On approaching the studio of M. Millet, on the Boulevard des 
Batignolles, the first thing that strikes the eye is a reduced copy of 
the Vercingetorix, placed in the courtyard before the door. This 
armed and stern-browed Gaul may be fitly held to typify the spirit 
of ancient France. On crossing the threshold we are confronted 
in the hall by a model in plaster of the colossal head of "Pere En- 
fantin, the celebrated leader of the St.-Simonians, whose personal 
fascination is said to have exercised so potent an influence over 
all those who beheld him that, when he was tried for immorality 
and illegal practices, it was found necessary to remove him from 
the presence of the jury. As M. Millet informed us, he was when 
he died completely bald, and had shaved off his long beard. But, 
with the pardonable license of an artist, the sculptor had restored 
to him the flowing locks and beard of his prime, and the result is 
a head wonderfully noble and beautiful in aspect, resembling a 
Christ of mature years. The full-length statue, which is of colos- 
sal size, has been placed on the monument of Pere Enfantin at the 
cemetery of Montmartre. 

The principal work at present in M. Millet's studio is a life-sized 
figure of Cassandra. Pursued by Ajax, the Trojan princess has 
taken refuge at the foot of a statue of Minerva, and in her terror 
and anguish she clasps with one arm the column on which the figure 
stands, while she raises the other hand in supplication to the deity. 



In her flight her robe has fallen from her form, and sweeps in full, 
graceful folds from the arm that is flung around the pedestal. Her 
head is thrown back, and her beautiful features bear the imprint of 
a terror and despair beyond the reach of words. She rests her 
weight on one foot, the other being placed on one of the three 
steps leading up to the column, on which stands the image of Mi- 
nerva, a difficult pose, yet one rendered with perfect naturalness 
and exceeding skill. The figure of Minerva is very small, while 
that of Cassandra is the full size of life, and the contrast between 
the stony calm of the image of the goddess and the wild anguish 
of the suppliant is extremely impressive. The Trojan princess is 
represented, not as a slender, undeveloped girl,, but as a young and 
lovely woman in the full prime of life. The modelling of the back 
and shoulders is remarkably fine, as are also the shape and poise of 
the head. A graceful compliment was recently paid to M. Millet 
by a leading French Art-critic. Referring to the sculptor's ' Ari- 
adne,' which was one of his greatest successes, he said,: '* Mon- 
sieur, your * Ariadne ' proved Theseus, to have been inexcusable; 
and now your 'Cassandra' makes us ready to pardon Ajax." 
This statue, which is nearly completed in marble, is destined for 
the Salon of next year, and also for the Great Exhibition of 1878. 

Turning from this beautiful and ideal image of agonised suppli- 
cation, we find ourselves face to face with a veritable triumph of 
Art over the exigencies of actual life. The Orleans princes had 
commanded from the sculptor a tomb for their aunt Madame Ade- 
laide, on which was to be placed a life-sized statue of the lady in 
a reclining position and in the garb that she habitually wore. Ma- 
dame Adelaide was an aged lady at the time of her death, and 
she wore her hair in those stiff little finger-curls, at either side of 
her head, that are utterly intractable for artistic representation. 
Yet the sculptor has contrived to present to us a touching and 
venerable image of repose. The princess lies with her head turned 
slightly to one side as if in tranquil sleep, her hands are folded on 
her breast, and a mantilla-veil of Spanish lace, most marvellously 
wrought, is thrown over her head, and falls in graceful drapery- 
over her shoulders. There is nothing stiff or conventional either 
about the expression or the attitude, and the venerable lady looks 
like one who has fallen asleep after the fatigues of a long and wea- 
rying day. • 

Very beautiful and touching was the tomb executed for one of 
the sons of the Duke de Montpensier, a fine, spirited, intelligent 
boy, who died at the age of fourteen. There is nothing funereal 
or death-like about the young sleeper. He lies on his bed, his open 
shirt thrown back so as to show the fine modelling of his youthful 
throat and chest. One arm is thrown lightly over his breast, while 
in the other hand, extended beside him, he holds a half-open book, 
with his finger between the leaves. The young student has fallen 
asleep in the midst of his studies, a conception at once poetic and 
touching. Of extreme artistic beauty is the tomb erected to the 
memory of one of the daughters of the Duke de Montpensier, 
who died at the age of nineteen. The princess lies extended upon 
a couch, her long, profuse tresses, whose length and beauty were 
celebrated, floating unbound around her. In her hands, relaxed 
in slumber, she holds a garland of flowers, but the wreath is unfi- 
nished — sleep has surprised her before she has completed it. The 
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pose and conception of the figure recall the dead Ophelia ; and 
the sculptor, on being questioned, replied that the fate of this gen- 
tlest heroine of Shakespeare had indeed furnished him with the 
idea. 

In contrast to these monumental reproductions of the forms of 
those that the tombs were intended to commemorate, is the 
lovely image that keeps watch above the grave of Henri Mur- 
ger, that immortaliser of the life of literary and artistic Bohe- 
mia, and of the freaks, the follies, the headlong animal spirits, the 
sorrows, and the frailties, of the youth of that far-famed land. It 
is the genius of youth that stands, watchful and sorrowing, at the 
head of Murger's grave, dropping from her outstretched hand a 
tribute of flowers to the sleeper that lies beneath the storied slab 
at her feet. This graceful image has been seized upon for the 
purposes of commerce, and reduced copies in bronze are often 
to be seen decorating clocks — only the hand, instead of dropping 
flowers, holds a pendulum. 

The model of the statue of Brodin gives a better idea of its 
expressive and forcible execution than does the tomb itself, which 
is badly placed in the cemetery, being elevated on a series of 
steps, while the figure requires to be seen from above to be rightly 
appreciated. Struck clown in the full flush of manhood, the slain 
republican lies prone, with backward-drooping head, while on one 
temple is visible the fatal wound. One hand clutches convulsively 
at his breast ; the other, drooping over the side of the sarco- 
phagus on which he lies, touches the stone tablet of the Law, 
which has been fractured from end to end by a musket-ball. The 
head, with its wild, dishevelled hair and pain-stricken features, is 
nobly modelled. No tranquil sleeper is this, but a murdered man, 
struck down in the prime of life, and the attitude and expression 
tell forcibly the story of his fate. 

The fine group in gilded bronze that crowns the very ugly dome 
of the Opera-House (which has aptly been compared, by-the-way, 
to a decanter-stopper), and which represents Apollo holding a lyre 
aloft in both hands, with the Muse of Dancing seated at one side 
of him, and the Muse of Poesy on the other, is also due to the 
genius of Millet. The attitude of the Apollo, he told us, was 
extremely difficult to arrange. It was essential to introduce 
the lyre, and to make it a prominent feature, yet how to do so 
at such a height was a puzzling question. If the god held it 
aloft in one hand, the figure would lack equilibrium ; if he held 
it before him, his face would be hidden, and the action itself would 
be clumsy and unmeaning. Finally, as if by inspiration, he struck 
upon the idea of the present bold, original, and thoroughly 
graceful and appropriate pose. On submitting a sketch of the 
projected group to the architect, M. Gamier, he was charmed 
with it, and counselled the sculptor not to change a line in the 
central figure. This graceful image in gilded bronze, which, from 
the street looks no more than the size of life, is in reality seventeen 
feet high. 

M. Millet, who is a Parisian born and bred, is at present fifty- 
seven years old. His first great success was obtained at the Salon 
of 1857 with his now famous statue of Ariadne, which won for him 
the first prize in sculpture. This beautiful find pathetic figure is 
now in the sculpture-room of the Luxembourg. Half seated, half 
kneeling, Ariadne crouches weeping on the sea-shore, with one 
hand drooping listlessly over a rock at her side, while she veils her 
eyes with the other. It has been rendered familiar to the public 
by numerous reproductions in bronze, and has remained one of 
the most popular of the artist's works. The original statue has 
suffered sadly from dirt and disaster. One foot has been broken 
off and replaced, while the figure has been literally split in two at 
the bust, and the soiled condition of the marble, the dust and soil 
still lurking in the coils and curves of the hair, tells eloquently of 
past misfortune or present neglect. It is said that the statue owes 
its present condition of dirt and dilapidation to the care wherewith 
it was hidden during the siege and the Commune. If that be the 
case, the fair Ariadne might fitly cry, " Save me from my friends ! " 
as Communists or Prussians could hardly have reduced her to a 
worse condition. 

M. Millet's Mercury, now in the court of the Louvre, was exhi- 



bited at the Salon of 1859, and he received that year the riband of 
the Legion of Honour. He was named officer of the Legion of 
Honour for the model of the group of Apollo and the two Muses 
for the summit of the Opera-House, which model was exhibited in 
1870. Previous to this, however, he had won a first medal at the 
Universal Exhibition of 1867 with his Ariadne. His works are 
spread over a wide extent of territory. His bronze statue of King 
Joseph Bonaparte is at Ajaccio. The colossal Vercingetorix, in 
repoussi copper, adorns the plateau of Alise-Sainte-Reine in the 
Cote-d'Or. His Chateaubriand, also of colossal size and in bronze, 
is at St.-Malo, where it was installed some two years ago with 
great pomp and ceremony. None of his works are in the United 
States, I believe, excepting perhaps a bust or two. 

C. Millet is a slender, graceful, vivacious gentleman, with delicate 
features, sparkling eyes, and a long, drooping grey moustache, which 
gives to his picturesque head a certain likeness to that of his own 
Vercingetorix. His energy and industry are untiring. There exist 
over eighty works by him in the various departments of sculpture, 
to say nothing of his drawings, for at an early stage of his career 
he was celebrated for his copies in pencil of the finest pictures in 
the Louvre. Of these drawings there exists a very remarkable 
series, of which the reproduction of the ' Joconde ' of Leonardo 
da Vinci is considered the chef-d'eeuvre. This drawing is now in 
the possession of M. Viollet-Leduc, the well-known architect. His 
latest work is a model in plaster for a statue of Law, a draped 
female figure holding the sword of Justice in one hand, while she 
rests the other on a shield, bearing in Latin the inscription 
"Through Law, Liberty," an inscription suggested by M. Gam- 
betta. This statue is intended for the Palais de Justice. 

M. Millet manifested much interest in the Art-prospects of 
America, and spoke admiringly of Bertholdi's statue of Lafayette. 
" I should greatly like to execute a statue of Lafayette for Ame- 
rica," he remarked ; " the subject would be peculiarly congenial to 
me." Respecting the coming Exhibition of 1878, he .said that he 
had used all despatch in order to get his Cassandra finished in time 
to exhibit it at the Salon of 1877, so that the public might have 
time to be familiarised with it before it was on view in the Univer- 
sal Exhibition. " At these great exhibitions," he said, "there are 
so many things to see, and the brain is so bewildered with the 
multiplicity of objects of interest, that it becomes incapable of 
rightly receiving fresh impressions. Therefore, only those works 
of Art wherewith the public is already acquainted have a fair 
chance of meeting with full and just appreciation." 

Some talk then ensued respecting the approaching Exhibition, 
and an artist present remarked that a prominence was to be given 
to the Fine Arts department which it had never enjoyed before, 
even in 1867. Cabanel, it is said, is to unite several of the most 
important of the pictures completed by him during the past eleven 
years as his contribution, and other prominent artists will probably 
follow his example, thus ensuring a choice and splendid representa- 
tion of the modern Art of France. 

As we were about to depart, the sculptor called our attention to 
a charming little marble figure of a dancing-girl, seated with one 
leg crossed over the other knee, and resting her hands on the edge 
of her tambourine. This, he said, was a small-sized reproduction 
of the Muse of Dancing in the crowning group of the Opera- 
House. " I have altered the pose," he remarked ; " the Muse of 
the Opera-House rests both feet on the ground, as the projecting 
leg at that height would have been ungainly and ungraceful. But 
for the marble statue I have chosen this attitude as the most cha- 
racteristic of a dancer in repose." 

To sum up the impression of the talent of M. Millet, I should 
say that his productions are characterised by grace, purity, and 
ideality of conception, as well as by a singularly perfect knowledge 
of the technique of his art, and what, for lack of a better term, we 
must be content to call tact ; that is to say_a peculiar aptitude for 
perceiving the fitness of attitude or expression for the situation of 
object of any single statue or group. It is this quality which is so 
strikingly manifested in his monumental figures and in the group 
of Apollo and the Muses. 

Lucy H. Hooper.. 



